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Abstract 

People died from nostalgia in the army in the 17th-19th 
centuries. The term ‘nostalgia’, created by the doctor Jo- 
hannes Hofer (1669-1752), from Mulhouse, came from 
the Germanic Heimweh, or ‘homesickness’. It affected the 
young people enrolled in the army, such as Swiss merce- 
naries. Longing for their native land, they were consumed 
by an ongoing desire to return home. If it was impossible 
to do so, they sank into ‘a sadness accompanied with in- 
somnia, anorexia and other unpleasant symptoms’ that 
could lead to death. Nostalgia became classified as a dis- 
ease during the last quarter of the 18th century and rav- 
aged the French army during the Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic wars. However, as soon as the wars ended, it 
ceased to exist in the army (except the colonial army). It 
was removed from the nosology in the first half of the 
19th century. Rapidly explained as an example of a mis- 
diagnosis or a confusion between ‘connection and cause’, 
nostalgia needs to be assessed in regard to the medical 
debate between ‘alienists’ and ‘organicists’. Creating 
much concern, nostalgia needs to be considered in the 


historical context of a society destabilized by modernity, 
with some individuals uprooted by the sudden transition 
from civil society to military life. It raises questions about 
the role that the army played in the creation of the French 
national union. Nostalgia may have also covered psychic 
traumatisms later designated as combat fatigue, war 
neurosis, or post-traumatic stress disorder. 

© 2016 S. Karger AG, Basel 


From the 17th to the 19th century, nostalgia was 
considered as a deadly disease, and it was ob- 
served particularly among military men. In his 
thesis on military hygiene, a former surgeon of 
the Guard of the Consuls argued that in 1793- 
1794, one twentieth of the French soldiers suf- 
fered from nostalgia [1]. This disease affected the 
young men enrolled in the army who suffered 
from homesickness and were so longing for home 
that if it was impossible to return home, they sank 
into “sadness accompanied by insomnia, anorexia 
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and other unpleasant symptoms’ that could lead 
to depression and even death. This bleak clinical 
description seems even more surprising if we take 
into account the definition of nostalgia given in 
the last edition of the Dictionnaire de Académie 
(2011), where nostalgia is viewed only as ‘sadness, 
grief that someone who is far from home feels’ 
and, by extension, as ‘a yearning for the return of 
past things, circumstances, events, etc.’. Why was 
this harmless emotion considered as pathogenic 
and why was it so widespread in the army? 


Nostalgia in Medical Classification of Disease 


The term nostalgie is a recent invention, in spite 
of its Latin form ‘nostalgia’, which was intro- 
duced into the European languages. In fact, the 
term is a pedantic neologism composed of the 
Ancient Greek vootoc ndéstos (‘a return home’) 
and dXyoc algos (‘pain’), which literally means ‘a 
pain of return’. This term was made up by a doc- 
tor from Mulhouse, Johannes Hofer (1669-1752) 
[2], on June 22, 1688, in his preliminary the- 
sis in Latin, or DISSERTATIO MEDICA de 
NOXTAATTA oder Heimwehe, defended at the 
University of Basel. This Latin word derived from 
Greek is the translation of the Germanic Heim- 
weh, or ‘a pain of return’. Moreover, the word 
Heimweh, of the Alemannic origin, might be re- 
cent since, according to Schweizerisches Idioti- 
kon, it dates back to 1651. 

In fact, Hofer did not claim that he had discov- 
ered a new disease. On the contrary, he recog- 
nized that he had borrowed it: ‘the fever or the 
malady of wasting away, which often affects 
young men, is well-known in the medical com- 
munity’ and was called Heimweh. His objective 
was to create a term for the disease; otherwise, the 
illness could not exist. He decided to resort to 
Greek etymology in order to make it sound scien- 
tific. As a doctor in Mulhouse, which was an in- 
dependent republic allied to Swiss cantons at 
that time, Hofer was aware of Schweizerheimweh 
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(‘pain of Swiss’, or Helvetica melancholia), which 
affected Swiss mercenaries who served in France 
and in Italy. The symptoms that characterized 
these diseases, caused by physical and emotional 
exhaustion, and that prevented mercenaries from 
being efficient soldiers were as follows: excessive 
fatigue, discouragement, a chronic loss of con- 
centration, sleeping disorders, a refusal to eat and 
drink that could lead to anorexia, anxiety, heart 
palpitations, and an irrepressible desire to return 
home. According to Hofer, nostalgia was a result 
of a ‘malfunction of imagination’ (imaginationis 
laesa). 

As with melancholia, the sick cannot think of 
anything else except their yearning for home, 
which becomes an obsession. This disease has a 
particularity in being curable since, as its name 
suggests, it can be easily cured by sending the pa- 
tient home. If it is not possible, Hofer prescribes 
to treatment of the patient with traditional medi- 
cine as soon as the symptoms appear. However, 
in the case of complications and outbreak of acute 
fever, this disease can become more life threaten- 
ing. In such circumstances, this mental illness 
turns out to be lethal in the majority of cases. 

It is certain that this disease was seriously tak- 
en into account by armies and army medical of- 
ficers in the 17th century (and even during previ- 
ous centuries). During the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Tercios of the Flemish army mutinied and were 
sent back to Spain in 1643 on the grounds that 
they were ‘homesick’. The Spanish used the ex- 
pression estar roto (to break down) to describe 
the elite troops suffering from exhaustion in com- 
bat and revolting in order to return home [3]. 

In fact, when army medical officers failed to 
cure their patients, who were physically and emo- 
tionally worn out by long campaigns, without re- 
covery by the end of the winter with the help of 
traditional medicine, the officers ended up using 
other traditional means of healing their patients, 
which was sending them back home. Thus, the 
label ‘nostalgia’ came to be known as an ancestral 
method used empirically in the army or navy dur- 
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ing war time. That is why Hofer took the neces- 
sary measures to present the ‘originality’ of this 
concept, which gained strength in becoming a 
word meaning a ‘disease’, as it became labeled 
and known as universally. 

Guillaume de Meyserey (17..-17..?) [4], an 
army medical officer, introduced the term into 
the French language for the first time in his work 
Médecine d’armée in 1754. He admitted that ‘sol- 
diers are sometimes subject to it’. In 1783, the 
physician Rollan (17..-17..?) wrote about his clin- 
ical experience during the deadly epidemics of fe- 
ver that affected the soldiers of the Mortagne mi- 
litia, in garrison in Maubeuge in 1757, during the 
course of the Seven Years’ War. His article was 
one of the first in this genre and influenced the 
medical discourse on the subject of nostalgia as 
the underlying cause of diseases in the army for 
several decades: 

The pain to be torn away from their families, from 
their country, from their home, the change in food, the 
inactivity that they are exposed to as the result of the 
prohibition to have their habitual job in town when 
they are free from military exercises, are at least predis- 
posing causes, that have become the real causes of this 
disease because of their duration and bad food [5]. 


In this case, the soldiers’ state was inseparable 
from their condition as militiamen. The village 
militia, who constituted 20% of the total number 
of soldiers engaged in the army during the Seven 
Years’ War, were selected randomly to serve in 
the army from among eligible men or married 
men without children and aged from 16 to 40. 
This compulsory military service, which was col- 
lective and not individualized, became very un- 
popular because this method of recruitment was 
perceived as one that weighed heavily on the poor 
and rural communities. 

Rollan first prescribed his patients a classical 
antiphlogistic treatment. He bled some of them 
dry, with the fourth bleeding sometimes leading 
to ‘weakness and death’! However, he also suc- 
cessfully resorted to the means of ‘moral therapy’. 
He requested that superiors offer a discharge per- 
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mission for his patients, even if never actually giv- 
en, and allow recovering patients the possibility 
to work in civilian life. Such methods succeeded 
‘beyond all expectations’ [6]. His therapy was 
widely applied, copied and mentioned in medical 
literature. 

As a scientist of the Enlightenment, Francois 
Boissier de Sauvages (1706-1767) [7] was in favor 
of making inventories and classifying diseases. In 
his Nosologia methodica, written in 1763, he de- 
scribed nostalgia as a morbid illness. His example 
was followed by William Cullen (1710-1790) in 
Edinburgh and Johann Baptist Michael Sagar 
(17322-1813?) in Vienna. According to these no- 
sologists, nostalgia was one of the forms of men- 
tal alienation that could be healed only with the 
help of ‘moral assistance’. This assistance includ- 
ed sending the sick person home or at least prom- 
ising him to do so. This kind of ploy was some- 
times sufficient to cure the patient. 

Philosophers were interested in this phenom- 
enon. Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) [8] re- 
counts that the rustic melody Ranz des vaches, 
used by the Swiss shepherds to gather their flocks, 
was banned from Swiss regiments on pain of 
death ‘because it sparked such an ardent desire in 
them to see their home country that it made them 
sob, desert the army or die when they heard it’. It 
did not matter that there was no single melody for 
Ranz des vaches, but rather fifty different ones in 
each valley and village; the legend still persisted. 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) evoked the nostal- 
gia of the Swiss and ‘the Westphalians and the 
Pomeranians of some lands’ about which ‘one ex- 
perienced general’ told him. However, once the 
nostalgic soldiers returned to their country, they 
became convinced that everything had changed 
there, although ‘in reality, the only thing they had 
not found was their youth’ [9]. For Kant, there 
was no possible return. 

This point of view was rejected by army medi- 
cal officers, who strongly believed in the thera- 
peutic virtues of returning to the ‘native country’, 
with the return, in the broad sense of the word, 
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including identification with a geographical loca- 
tion and a community and an emotional attach- 
ment to the family house. At the end of the 18th 
century, all medical circles in Europe admitted 
that nostalgia was a disease that was often deadly 
and common in the army. Thus, in 1793, when 
the homeland was in danger and mass conscrip- 
tion declared, the deputy minister of war, Didier 
Jourdeuil (1760-1801), sent a note dated from 
November 18 to the commanding general of the 
Northern army. In the note, he set out rigorous 
measures destined to motivate the troops and 
sustain the number of soldiers. Among these 
measures, there was a cancellation of all leaves, 
with the exception of discharge permissions giv- 
en to the nostalgic [10]. This shows to what extent 
this ‘constant and disordered longing for home’ 
was judged as pathogenic and serious. 


The Golden Age of Nostalgia 


During the 23 years of war, both civil and foreign, 
from the Revolution to the Napoleonic wars, nos- 
talgia took on greater proportions. The baron 
Pierre-Francois Percy (1754-1812) [11] gave us 
his personal impressions, saying that ‘no other 
period of time was as fertile in examples of nos- 
talgia as the French revolution and the wars it en- 
gendered’. Joseph Tyrbas de Chamberet (1779- 
1862) [12] put nostalgia in second place, after ty- 
phus and before scurvy, among the main diseases 
in the army during military operations. Accord- 
ing to Percy, the death toll would be one soldier 
out of sixteen in the battlefield and one out of sev- 
en because of this disease. These wars provided 
an unprecedented level of clinical practice and 
experience for military surgeons, who were dis- 
concerted by the devastation caused by nostalgia, 
which ‘immolates a great number of victims’ [13] 
and systematically aggravates other diseases and 
wounds. 

Long articles were dedicated to nostalgia in 
the Encyclopédie méthodique. Médecine (1816), 
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the Dictionnaire des sciences médicales (1812- 
1822), the Recueil de mémoires de chirurgie 
(1821), the Dictionnaire de médecine (1826), and 
the Dictionnaire de médecine et de chirurgie pra- 
tiques (1834), written by surgeons of the Grande 
Armée and by alienists, are among the most fa- 
mous works of the first quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury. Nostalgia also became the subject of more 
than sixty theses in medicine between 1803 and 
1890. 

The authors tried to explain why nostalgia is 
the ‘sad attribute of military profession’, and they 
stated the danger of the ‘sudden and often forced 
transition from one way of life to another’ [14], 
which constituted the sudden change from civil 
life to military service. The system of militia did 
not manage to establish the custom of military 
service in France; on the contrary, it made it deep- 
ly unpopular. In 1789, the population manifested 
its discontent with the system in the Register of 
Grievances, asking to abolish the militia. Their 
wish was fulfilled in March 1791. At first, the rev- 
olutionaries recruited only volunteers for the ar- 
my (1791-1792). Later, threatened by the Euro- 
pean coalition, they extended the recruitment un- 
der the laws on requisition and mass conscription 
(1793), which resulted in the Jourdan Act in rela- 
tion to conscription (1798), the first article of 
which proclaims “Every Frenchman is a soldier 
and he must defend his homeland’. 

Militia service was compulsory for the whole 
male population from 20 to 25 years of age for 
5 years in peace time, and it was unlimited in time 
of war, whatever individuals’ social and profes- 
sional conditions or geographical location may 
have been: “The weak, the strong, the poor, the 
rich, countrymen or town dwellers, everybody is 
obliged to be a soldier’ [15]. It was not taken into 
account that not every man had innate passion 
for arms and that not every soldier was a hero. 
‘The Revolution founded the national union 
through the army’ [16] and set in motion the pro- 
cess of vast acculturation that resulted in the loss 
of local traditions. 
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Fig. 1. ‘La retraite de Russie’ (1838), Bernard Edouard Swebach (1800-1870), Besancon, Musée des Beaux-Arts et 
d’'Archéologie, Photo ORMN-Grand Palais/Philipp Bernard. 


Although it was moderated by the establish- 
ment of replacement (1802) and by arbitrary se- 
lection (1804), compulsory military service was 
viewed as an additional extortion of taxes by the 
centralized state. Ipso facto, conscription gener- 
ated a lot of discontent within the population for 
different economic, cultural, social and political 
reasons, rather than because of its unequal char- 
acter. Young men did not hesitate to commit var- 
ious military offenses to escape military service 
(insubordination, desertion, voluntary mutila- 
tion, simulation of handicaps or diseases, etc.). 

The military profession was considered as one 
of the most difficult that a man could do. The 
state of war was almost permanent between 1793 
and 1815, and soldiers were exposed to real dan- 
gers. Moreover, the sanitary conditions in the 
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army camps and in the battlefield were precari- 
ous. Soldiers quickly got exhausted by the never- 
ending marches; by the absence of rest time in 
winter and the unprecedented duration of cam- 
paigns that ‘killed the war by overdrawing it’ 
(Chateaubriand); by the lack of sleep; by famine, 
malnutrition, thirst, parasites (lice and flees), pro- 
miscuity, the hardiness of camp life in bivouacs, 
the atrocity of the spectacle of battle fields, the 
frightful sanitary conditions, the omnipresence of 
death and wound infection. The objective limits 
of human resistance were quickly reached and 
exceeded. Physically, intellectually and psycho- 
logically worn-out soldiers became vulnerable to 
infections. Military hospitals were notoriously 
known as ‘the homeland’ of nostalgia as a result 
of the misery, dirtiness, lack of privacy, and nau- 
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seating and depressing atmosphere. Staying too 
long in such places was “almost always fatal’ [17]. 

In such conditions, soldiers were confronted 
with three solutions, or ‘fighting, doing nothing 
or fleeing’, according to the famous formula of 
the neurobiologist Henri Laborit (1914-1955) 
[18]. When they did not manage to adapt and to 
become hardened (‘to fight’) or to ‘flee’, meaning 
to desert (28% of soldiers during the Revolution 
and 9% during the Empire period), to mutilate 
themselves, or sometimes even to commit sui- 
cide, they “did nothing’. They did not even have 
enough energy to desert, and they were suscepti- 
ble to nostalgia; it concerned, in particular, ‘the 
young inexperienced men, almost simple-mind- 
ed, idle onlookers, strangers to everything that 
surrounded them, isolated in their new position 
and thus exposed to ardently regretting all they 
have left’ [19]. 

This destructive context should be seen in 
light of medical knowledge at the time, when 
medicine ignored infectious agents, microbes, vi- 
ruses, pathogenic bacteria, and a lack of vitamins 
and considered all inflammatory meninges, gas- 
troenteritis and pleurisies revealed at autopsy as 
nostalgia. 

These conditions were seen as organic man- 
ifestations or extreme forms of homesickness, 
and not as other morbid diseases subsequent to 
nostalgia or facilitated by it [20]. Furthermore, 
authors added some new disorders to nostalgia, 
such as the vent du boulet, identified by the sur- 
geons of the Grande Armée to describe the inter- 
nal shocks undergone by the soldiers who were 
slightly touched by a cannonball or to explain 
these soldiers’ stupor when, without being 
wounded by the cannonball, they were found 
wandering in the middle of the battlefield, 
abashed, almost unconscious, speechless, with 
empty eyes, and ‘being in a different world’, in a 
sort of hypnotic bubble. The most famous exam- 
ple of this case happened to the future baron-gen- 
eral Jean-Baptiste de Marbot (1782-1854) at the 
Eylau battle [21]. When a cannonball touched his 
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hat, the general found himself paralyzed, motion- 
less, and incapable of getting off his horse in the 
middle of the infantry battle, though being totally 
conscious and aware of the fact that he was a tar- 
get for the Russians. 

During the same battle at Eylau, Dominique- 
Jean Larrey (1766-1842) described the syndrome 
of pieds gelés, which was difficult to cure and 
which could be aggravated, resulting in amputa- 
tion or even death. This syndrome of ‘trench foot’ 
was regarded by psychiatrists during World War 
I and World War IJ as an example of combat fa- 
tigue. 

Additionally, the alienist Etienne Esquirol 
(1772-1840) [22] observed that some soldiers be- 
came insane: “The war of Spain, the conscription, 
our conquests, our failures also produced their 
mental diseases.’ 

Stricken by the obsession of the sick and the dy- 
ing with returning to their native country, doctors 
made conclusions and classified the symptoms un- 
der the designation ‘nostalgia’, without giving a 
thought to the fact that nostalgic depression might 
be the sign of a separate serious disease. 

Authors’ ideas were at the heart of the debate 
between the ‘vitalist’ and the ‘mechanist’ doc- 
trines of medicine during the Enlightenment, but 
this time, they were placed in the context of 
pathologic anatomy and experimental medicine. 
In his Nosographie philosophique, the alienist 
Philippe Pinel (1745-1826) described nostalgia as 
a neurosis of cerebral functions, which he classi- 
fied among mental disorders (vésanies). Accord- 
ing to him, the only solution to cure the sick was 
to send them home and to resort to ‘moral thera- 
py [23] that he elaborated on to heal melancholia. 
In the case of ‘complicated nostalgia’, he was 
more pessimistic and admitted that the majority 
of patients ‘found the end for their sufferings with 
the end of their lives’. 

In 1824, the anonymous author [undoubtedly 
Francois-Gabriel Boisseau (1791-1836)] of the 
article ‘nostalgie’ of the Dictionaire [sic] des sci- 
ences socials held that ‘Pinel was mistaken when 
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Fig. 2. ‘L’oublié: épisode de la guerre 1870-1871’, Emile Betsellére (1847-1880), Bayonne, Musée Bonnat. License 
CC-BY-SA 2.0. 


following Sauvages he classified nostalgia among 
insanity. It is absurd to consider a miserable sol- 
dier regretting his native home as a madman who 
lost his mind’ [24]. He specified that ‘strictly 
speaking’, nostalgia is not a disease; ‘it is a state of 
sadness, of pain that can become morbid and lead 
to serious inflammations if doctors fail to cure it’. 
This clarification shows the loss of Pinel’s influ- 
ence compared to that of Francois Broussais 
(1772-1838), surgeon general of the Val-de- 
Grace, who resorted to psychological theory. Ac- 
cording to him, ‘everything is an inflammation’ in 
pathology, and he reduced “all the diseases — so- 
matic as well as mental — to chronic gastrointesti- 
nal inflammations’ [25]. For him, nostalgia, ie. an 
obsession with returning home, provokes a ner- 
vous lesion or irritation that leads to an organic 
lesion. Broussais rejected moral therapy for nos- 
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talgia. The Val-de-Grace school advocated for the 
organicist doctrine and benefited from the scien- 
tific backing of several famous army medical of- 
ficers, such as Larrey and Bégin. Thus, a new 
medicine prevailed, characterized by a systematic 
referral to autopsy: clinical hypotheses were veri- 
fied by anatomoclinical information. 

Post-mortem inventory of lesions was consid- 
ered more explicit than the pains and weaknesses 
of the nostalgic. Ipso facto, the anatomopatholog- 
ic school was committed to finding the source of 
nostalgia. Two main locations became subject of 
the debate: the encephalon and the epigastrium 
[26]. The majority of doctors were inclined to fa- 
vor the encephalon, though admitting that the ex- 
istence of interactions between the brain and the 
stomach explained epigastric disorders. Medical 
nostalgia was at its peak. 
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Fig. 3. ‘Mobiles a la tranchée. Siege de Paris’ (1874), Alphonse Marie Deneuville (1835-1885) dit de Neuville. Walters 


Art Museum. 


However, in that century, when ‘romanti- 
cism’ and the ‘exiled’ were confronted with the 
violence of the state, the arbitrary, the civil wars 
and foreign campaigns and the revolutions, 
nostalgia became very popular beyond the med- 
ical field. It seduced German Romantics under 
the name of Sehnsucht and writers such as Bal- 
zac, Chateaubriand, and Baudelaire, along with 
some other authors who belonged to the golden 
age of the French novel [27]. According to ro- 
mantics, nostalgia is an overwhelming, incur- 
able disease, partly because it is the passion of 
memory. It embodies the “disease of the centu- 
ry’, made of disillusions, boredom, spleen, neu- 
rosis and the feeling of emptiness after the col- 
lapse of the old world and the shattered dreams 
of glory in the aftermath of the fall of the Em- 
pire. 
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Finally, in 1835, medical ‘nostalgia’ entered 
the 6th edition of the Dictionnaire de l’Académie 
francaise, with the following definition: ‘disease 
caused by a violent yearning to return to one’s 
homeland. It is commonly called homesickness’. 
This was its swan song. 


From Its Decline to Disappearance 


A new generation emerged, and with it came the 
time of critics. In 1843, the professors in hygiene 
Jules Monneret (1810-1868) and Louis Fleury 
(1815-1872) [28] considered nostalgia as “a neuro- 
sis that is linked neither to any lesion of the ner- 
vous central system nor to other mental diseases, 
and the alterations of corpses signaled by the au- 
thors do not have any direct relation to the disease’. 
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Fig. 4. ‘Téte de naufragé’, Théodore Géricault (1791- 
1824), Besancon, Musée des Beaux-Arts et d’Archéologie. 


They criticized the surgeons of the Grande Ar- 
mée and denounced the hypertrophy of descrip- 
tions due to confusion of symptoms and amal- 
gams of diagnoses. If anatomic lesions were no- 
ticed, ‘they were confused with symptomatic 
hypochondrias, and some other more serious er- 
rors in diagnosis were also committed’ [29]. How- 
ever, something unexpected happened: nostalgia 
almost disappeared in the continental French 
army, even though the Ministry of War contin- 
ued to advise the ‘commanding officers to grant 
permissions to the soldiers suffering from nostal- 
gia’ [30]. 

While doing research for their thesis, the med- 
ical officers who served in Algeria in the African 
army focused their attention on an ancient theory 
that became popular again: acclimatement. Each 
person is ‘cosmopolitan’ and able to live in all 
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types of environments, provided that ‘he tries to 
find harmony with the surrounding environment 
changing his habits, his clothes, his regime’ [31]. 
There are some cases when ‘the whole organism 
emits a cry of distress’ and refuses to live in new 
conditions, leading to ‘a huge crisis to return to 
the places that they have left’ [32]. In this case, no 
other remedies are possible for the disease of re- 
location or nostalgia except repatriating. 

Some army medical officers continued to do 
research on this ‘disease, considered imaginary 
for some people’, which they encountered in their 
practice ‘as an adversary’. The condition seemed 
‘to be willing to take revenge on the oblivion in 
which it has been left, and if art does not stop its 
spread, it takes its toll, sometimes with a frighten- 
ing pace’ [33]. However, the officers seemed to 
ignore the fact that the American neurologist Si- 
las Weir Mitchell (1829-1914) listed 5,213 cases 
of ‘nostalgia’ in the federal army during the first 
year of the American Civil War, which represent- 
ed the rate of 2.34%o of manpower [34]. This first 
account of psychic losses supported their argu- 
ments. They were also unaware of the discovery, 
by American physician Jacob Mendez Da Costa 
(1833-1900) [35], regarding the concept ‘irritable 
heart’ or ‘soldier’s heart’ during this war. This 
corresponded to a sort of cardiovascular anxiety 
caused by exhaustion and fear. In any case, French 
soldiers became even more vulnerable to nostal- 
gia when they were overseas. The soldiers them- 
selves defined their own state of mind as an ‘ex- 
clamation of boredom, sadness and discourage- 
ment’ and described it in terms of geographical 
elements, or soudanite, sénégalite, tonkinite, co- 
chinchinte, guyanite, calédonite, depending on 
the location of their service [36]. Those who 
served in Algeria used the term cafard (‘cock- 
roach’), which became widely used in the trench- 
es during World War I. The instructions of the 
Ministry of Navy sent to medical officers on April 
8, 1891, specified that nostalgia ‘is not a disease in 


1 In French, avoir le cafard means ‘to be feeling down’. 
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itself but a cause leading to a disease and it affects 
only military men’ and that ‘a temporary leave is 
sufficient to give courage to a young soldier; if 
nostalgia persists, leads to a profound alteration 
in the organism and threatens its survival, a dis- 
charge is necessary’. 

The alienist and neurologist Charles Laségue 
(1816-1883) viewed nostalgia only as ‘a confused 
assembly of intellectual states without parity’, 
consisting of “subjective pathogeneses’ based on 
the ‘patient’s statements [...] deceptive and de- 
ceived’, which were inspired by disgust for mili- 
tary service. He went on to highly criticize army 
medical officers ‘who have written so many care- 
fully conscribed pages about nostalgia’ and who 
lacked ‘a longer practice with intellectual disor- 
ders’ [37]. He denounced the ‘scent of naivety’ 
that was expressed by medical texts at the begin- 
ning of the century and their observations, punc- 
tuated with miraculous recoveries from typhoid, 
pleurisy, heart diseases, etc. 

Medical nostalgia vanished. In 1900, S. Lu- 
betzki (18..-19..?) [38] explained this gradual fad- 
ing into obscurity by the fact that another term 
replaced it in nosology: ‘neurasthenia’, discov- 
ered by the American neurologist George Miller 
Beard (1839-1883) [39], which became the ‘com- 
pendium of anxious disorders’ [40]. The more 
‘nostalgia’ gained usage, the more it lost its preci- 
sion, which is the norm for many concepts. 
French medical circles could only note its disap- 
pearance, explaining it based on the precision of 
diagnosis, progress in sanitary conditions and 
prophylaxis, the advances of civilization, im- 
provements in military conditions and the inte- 
gration of military service into the rituals, which 
meant its acceptance by society. 

The definition of nostalgia, in a medical sense, 
was still present at the end of the 19th century and 
found in the new edition of the Dictionnaire 
thérapeutique médicale et chirurgicale (1895), in 
the Nouveau dictionnaire universel de la langue 
francaise (1890), and in the Grande Encyclopédie 
(1899). However, in the Petit Larousse illustré 
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published in 1905, nostalgia was not seen as a dis- 
ease, but rather as ‘melancholia caused bya yearn- 
ing to see one’s homeland, commonly called 
homesickness’. This was quite a late recognition 
for nostalgia, which had already invaded every- 
day language far beyond its medical usage by that 
time. 


Conclusion 


In fact, the term ‘nostalgia’ covered everything 
that medicine could not explain about stress, in- 
fectious diseases, psychic disorders, etc. However, 
it would be reductive to deduce that it was only ‘a 
remarkable example of confusion between corre- 
lation and causality’ [41]. Medical nostalgia was 
widespread in the army and appeared with the 
first destabilizing effects of modernity; it propa- 
gated with breaches and displacements caused by 
revolutionary wars and Napoleonic campaigns 
and finally faded away when France became 
‘modern’ (except for the colonial army) by the 
middle of the 19th century. It reflected the prob- 
lems related to uprooting if adaptation failed and 
a mixture of undeniable errors of diagnosis due to 
approximation of medical knowledge. However, 
it also dissimulated the whole range of psychic 
traumas and mental disorders that soldiers have 
always suffered from and that have different 
names now (combat fatigue, war neurosis, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, etc.). 

Contrary to common belief, armies, com- 
manders and army medical officers have always 
been aware of the existence of psychological dis- 
orders and have tried to take them into account. 
However, the story of the term ‘nostalgia’, long 
fallen into disuse, has been forgotten by military 
institutions. 
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